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attacks of moralists, social reformers, and pragmatists blandly states that 
nevertheless " truth is discouraging (though " truth has nothing to do 
with life ") and it is from the outside, from religious revelation alone that 
comfort can be brought to us "? (This Journal, Vol. IV., p. 435.) As 
if this revelation itself could be anything else than additional " truth," 
in the author's sense of truth ; and as if such a statement were not a con- 
fession that this pure thought, pure truth, and pure science, whose banner 
has been so heroically defended, is not only " discouraging," but since it 
must be supplemented from the " outside " (outside of what ?) by " re- 
ligious revelation " is therefore fragmentary and not strictly pure after 
all ; and as if, since truth as such is " deterministic," this supplementary 
truth revealed from the " outside " could be any less " deterministic" 
than that we already have ; as if, indeed, as coming from the " outside " 
it must not be much more so. 

In the next sentence the author finds comfort in reflecting that while 
he may be " naive " (according to some of his readers) he is " at least in 
good Christian company." Some, however, may wonder how much com- 
fort the company of Christians will take on discovering that one of their 
number teaches that in so far as their doctrines are " true " they are 
" deterministic " and " discouraging." 

The source of these and any number of other variations of the same 
fundamental paradox is the total failure to see that the proposed cure for 
the alleged opposition of scientific truth and morality, namely, " revela- 
tion from the outside," is one of the chief causes, indeed a most aggravated 
form of the disease itself. A purely revealed truth, a science consisting 
of an accumulation of facts and laws rained down and collected as manna 
in the wilderness, is indeed " deterministic " and " renders inconceivable 
the voice of conscience." But how this is to be cured by more of the same 
thing, except on the homeopathic dogma of similia similibus curantur, is 
difficult to see. 

And it would be in vain to protest that this point ignores the assumed 
essential distinction between scientific and revealed truth, since (1) there 
is nowhere any attempt at a statement of what this distinction is : and 
(2) in teaching that revelation is to supplement and make good the im- 
perfections of " deterministic " and " discouraging " scientific truth the 
author himself abandons the distinction since this supplementation im- 
plies some sort of connection. 



A. W. Moore. 
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A Comparative Study of the Play Activities of Adult Savages and 
Civilized Children. L. Estelle Appleton. University of Chicago 
Press, 1910. Pp. 83. 

The author chooses for study five tribes, the Veddahs, Australians, 
Bushmen, Fuegians, and Eskimos, all low in culture but differing widely 
in race and environment. Their plays are classified in three ways. First 
as to somatic type, i. e., as to whether the plays involve the use of the 
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large muscles of the body or whether they demand finer adjustments as of 
fingers or vocal chords. Secondly the plays are classified from the stand- 
point of organization, and thirdly from their psychological type, i. e., as 
to whether their attractiveness depends on sensation, rhythm, mimicry, 
rivalry, etc. The general conclusion is reached that " the play of the 
savage tribes studied and the play of civilized children do not run in 
parallel lines. All the elements which appear in savage play reappear 
in that of civilized children, but in some respects the resemblances are 
very striking, while in others the differences are very great." The num- 
ber and variety of games is greater among children ; also " a new element 
disclosed itself in children's play, with the appearance of ' teams,' ' gangs,' 
and ' societies,' namely, organization of the group into permanent rela- 
tions for purposes of play. We find nothing whatever of this in any of 
the five tribes studied." 

The author next attempts to discover whether " the play of savages 
corresponds to any part of children's play, to any particular type, or to 
any particular period of ontogenetic development." She finds in the play 
of savages somatic activities and emotional intensity which characterize 
civilized children between the ages of six and twenty-three. The form of 
organization for savage play corresponds nearly to that found in the chil- 
dren's play in the period from six to twelve or thirteen, and the intel- 
lectual play is comparable to that of civilized children of six to eleven 
years. 

The monograph presents interesting material and is well written. It 
concludes with a discussion of the theory of play. 

Kate Gordon. 

Montrose, Colorado. 
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EEVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. July, 1910. La connaissance de 
dieu chez saint Bonaventure (pp. 5-19) : G. Mennesson. - We come to 
knowledge of God through three steps: (1) perception of the world of na- 
ture, since the cause is seen in its effect, and the wisdom of the creator 
in his creation; (2) contemplation of the image of God which he has 
placed in our souls; (3) final mystic elevation towards him who from on 
high rules throughout eternity the universe of bodies and souls. L'absolu, 
etude historique (pp. 20-45) : C. Huit. - In the philosophy of Comte the 
absolute, although not recognized as existent, is found in the eternity of 
nature and the necessity of her laws; in the thought of Hamilton the 
absolute is not only non-existent, but unthinkable; for Mill the absolute 
is cause; for Spencer the absolute is the unknowable; in the thought of 
Benouvier likewise the absolute is the unknown and unknowable. L 'edu- 
cation de la responsabilite (pp. 46-61) : G. Bertier. - It is necessary that 
early in the life of the child we develop in him the consciousness of re- 
sponsibility. Revue critique d'histoire de la philosophie antique (deux- 
ieme article) (pp. 62-84) : A. Dies. - Beviews of St. Georges Stock's 
The Eutyphro of Plato and The Ion of Plato; Bitter's Platons Staat 



